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WHITE AND BLACK RACES IN AUSTRALIA 


By GrirritH TAYLor 


The writer, a professor at the University of Sydney, has made a study of the 
racial mixture taking place in Eastern Australia, more especially among the Kami- 
laroi Tribe of northern New South Wales.: Since there is practically no literature 
on this subject, these notes will be of especial interest to sociologists, and to Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations members generally. 


The aborigines of eastern New South Wales were the first to be brought 
into contact with white civilization. Their old culture disappeared rapidly, 
and by the time that the scientific study of ethnology began in Australia, the 
investigators naurally devoted themselves to the less contaminated races of 
the interior. As regards hybridism, however, these tribes offer perhaps the 
best material today in the whole of Australia. The following table shows 
how the proportion of full-bloods to half-castes has altered since 1882. 


Full Blood Half Caste Proportion 


EER CRS rate 6300 2300 331 
ETERS Redejad 4000 3000 4:3 
ER etc aes ae 2900 4000 3:4 
| gaan bidbnentdbdeiobetons 1800 5000 23 
BOE hisaiiitscsctenbsbbsnnebeciss 1000 6000 1:6 


In 1895 the two classes were about equal. Now the half-castes are six 
times as numerous. If we may judge from the extinction curve of the Tas- 
manian aborigines (who died out in 1877), the full-bloods in New South 
Wales will have vanished in fifty years. 

The above data illustrates what happens when any inferior race is sur- 
rounded by large numbers of higher peoples. They are not exterminated, 
they do not die out, but they become merged in the superior stock. The rate 
of merging is dependant to a considerable degree on the density of the white 
population. The belt of dense white population runs from Albury to Sydney 
and thence up to Lismore. There are ten half-castes to one full-blood near 
Sydney ; five to one near Albury ; and four to one on the north coast. Inland 
the proportion is about two to one, while across the Darling—where there is 
very little white population—the proportion is one to one. 

Of the 1000 full-bloods in the State, one quarter are clustered in the 
rich forest lands of the extreme northeast. Another quarter occupy the 
Kamilaroi country, and the remainder are scattered sparsely through the 
State. 

The aborigines are under the protection of the Aborigines Protection 
Board who administer a vote of some £22,000 per annum. An inspector 
visits the reserves—of which there are about 50 each exceeding 100 acres, 
and about 100 of smaller size. The policy of the Board is to look after the 


1“*Kamilaroi and White,’’ Taylor and Jardine, Royal Society, N. 8S. W. 1926. 
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aged aborigines and the mothers and children. These are being gradually 
segregated in one or other of the large reserves, where they can all be looked 
after, and where the children can be trained at school. The reserves are 
situated away from the towns to minimize the drink trouble. On the more 
important, there is a manager and sometimes an extra teacher. The man- 
ager’s wife usually trains the girls and women in domestic arts. 

The aborigines live in galvanized iron houses, each now costing about 
£100, and each containing a living room and a sleeping room. The children 
are sent to school when six years old and spend about five hours a day on 
tasks not unlike those of white children of the same age. Perhaps more 
attention is given to raffia work, drawing, gardening, sewing and farm work 
than in lower white schools. 

As the boys grow older they accompany the men to the neighboring 
towns or stations (ranches), and in most cases the young men learn to hold 
their own at jobs which do not make too great demands on their perseverance. 
Shearing, droving, horsebreaking, scrub-cutting, carting, and similar work, 
appeal to them most. The men usually return to their homes at the end of 
the week, but are not encouraged to idle about the houses during the week. 
This indeed is one of the chief difficulties with some members of the tribe. 
They are quite content to live on rations issued to the women and children, 
passing their time in gambling and sleeping. Of late the outside demand for 
aboriginal labor has been so great that few remain to work the farms on 
the reserves. 

The welfare of the older girls is maintained by apprenticing them among 
the surrounding sheep or cattle stations, or, in the Sydney district, as do- 
mestics or nursemaids. They receive free clothing as well as a small salary. 
A proportion of the latter is retained by the Board until they set up homes 
of their own. The girls return home at regular intervals and marriages 
with suitable individuals in the tribe are encouraged. The welfare worker 
(as regards the girls) and the manager (as regards the men) report to the 
Board on such matters. 

I endeavored to obtain the opinion of the teachers as to the relative intel- 
ligence of the various breeds, but the result is not satisfactory. One teacher 
gave it as his opinion that the, blacks at the age of fourteen were about as 
intelligent as white children of the age of ten. He added that the boys lose 
their mental initiative about the age of thirteen or fourteen and go off rab- 
biting with dogs and traps instead of attending school. 

From a group of 99 children of various breeds, the quadroons seemed to 
be most abundant in the “very intelligent” grade, the half-castes next, and 
the full-bloods lowest. But curiously enough the order holds relatively for 
the “dullest” grade also—where the quadroons are the most numerous. No 
doubt in the near future “Binet tests” will be devised which will give much 
more conclusive results. 

The old exogamous rules still partly obtain. For instance, the Emu 
group inevitably married in the old days with the Porcupine group. Even 
today, as one of the women put it, “They don’t like two ‘emus’ to marry— 
too close meat.” The names of the four ancient subclasses of the Kamilaroi 
are now used as surnames. We found Murray, Combo and Cubby; but the 
fourth class (Ippai) was not observed. 

Careful anthropometric measurements were taken to see the effect of 
white blood. The hair is normally waved just like that of the West Euro- 
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peans. It remains black even in adult half-castes, though half-caste children 
have dark brown hair. The skin color (on the upper arm) is red-brown in 
the men and Indian-red in the women. The three-quarter castes are a sort 
of sepia-red (in Broca’s scale). The half-castes are ochre with a propor- 
tion of yellow-brown and Indian-red. The face is much darker than the 
under-arm, and the soles of the feet, even in the full-blood, are practically 
white. 

The skull shape did not appear to alter much with the mixture, the 
index being about 73.5 on an average. As the white blood increases the 
face becomes broader. The nasal index gave the most definite results, for 
there was a very definite change from broad noses (platyrhine) to narrow 
noses as the white blood increased. 

The increased sagacity (or “cuteness”) of the half-caste results in this 
type marrying more readily on the whole. In the long run, therefore, the 
tendency is for the primitive type to give way to mixed types. With castes 
higher than half-caste there is usually some difficulty in detecting the aborigi- 
nal strain. There is no doubt that this primitive Australoid race once in- 
habited most of southern Asia and southern Europe. Many paleolithic 
skeletons from western Europe are Australoid in type. It is very suggestive 
that the blood-tests of Australian aborigines agree more closely with those 
of west Europeans than with similar tests of most intervening races. We see 
here evidence of the centrifugal movement from central Asia, but the Aus- 
traloids who reached west Europe were merged into later stocks many thou- 
sand years ago, while in Australia the 50,000 remaining full-bloods will not 
vanish for several more generations. 


KOREA ABROAD 


As this issue of Paciric AFFAIRS goes to press the central headquarters 
of the Institute at Honolulu is honored by a visit on June 28 from Miss Helen 
Kim and Mr. Hugh Heung-wo Cynn of Korea. Both Mr. Cynn and Miss 
Kim have been closely connected with the early formation and subsequent 
activities of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr. Cynn was leader of the 
Korean group at the first conference in 1925, and Miss Kim in 1927. She 
is deservedly remembered for her eloquence and her ready store of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cynn and Miss Kim have been in Europe since March of this year, 
attending the meeting of the Internationél Missionary Council held at 
Jerusalem, and subsequently visiting in the United States of America, where 
they spoke before many audiences. Institute friends and others in Honolulu 
were invited by leaders of the Korean community to meet them at a luncheon 
in their honor. 

Miss Kim spoke with vigor on the necessity of learning to be a “World 
Citizen,” urging that we adjust our moral and economic concepts to conform 
with the physical facts of a constantly shrinking and interchanging world. 
Mr. Cynn told the story of the Jerusalem Conference and of the revolution 
in missionary attitudes, away from the old idea of “going down to lift up 
the lost.” Miss Kim and Mr. Cynn continued on to Korea. 
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A MESSAGE TO CHINA’S YOUTH 


By Tar Cu1-Tao 
Translated by L. T. Chen 


Mr. Tai is a son-in-law of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and a leader in Kuo-min-tang activities. 
The following is the preface to his latest book, entitled “The Road for Youth,” pub- 
lished in December, 1927. Mr. Chen’s translation of this message has made available a 
rare glimpse into the ardent heart of Chinese patriotism, striving at the expense of self 
to imbue it’s nation’s youth with pure courage and disciplined strength. 


Those who hold political power and those who command military forces 
in China should note that the disorders and dissensions of the country have 
reached their limit. Such a state of affairs this generation probably could 
not have helped but it is imperative that we should not fail in our responsi- 
bility towards our posterity so that they may be blessed with better days. 
The youth of today is the lifestock of the future. Unless they are led to a 
new way of life and are fired with a new zeal they will be swept back and 
forth by waves of meaningless politics with the result, on the one hand, 
that the period of life best suited for study and preparation is idled away and 
on the other that their character is branded with heartless cruelty, the while 
bequeathing to society an unwholesome environment. Later in life if their 
activities should further sow the seeds of countless crimes then the destruc- 
tion of the Chinese race is a foregone conclusion. 

But how are the youth to be saved at present? To guide them or to 
undertake other things are both equally presumptuous. For who is there 
today who is assuredly on the right track and who has not been guilty of 
wrong speech ? 

The whole country is now torn by factions. The so-called leaders are 
constantly engaged in attacks and are jealous of one another so that the 
youths who assert themselves could scarcely escape taking sides either with 
the one or the other, only to find themselves in a blind alley after having 
pledged their allegiance. That being the case, what the students should do 
for the time being is to give no heed to political squabbles but bend every 
effort to study in the hope that they may discover new light through learning. 
If they could only be calm in action as well as in speech not only would much 
of the present disorder be diminished but also their useful energy would be 
conserved for the future. 

Coming to their senses in a year or two they will regain their peaceful 
spirit and discover the right way for future progress. I therefore hope that 
those engaged in political struggles today will bear in mind three things: 
(1) That they will not again stir up those selfish and misdirected manifesta- 
tions glorified by the name of “youth movement” but really used merely to 
further personal interest. (2) That at the present our intellectual powers 
are meagre and superficial ; the individual judgment of any one man is not 
altogether trustworthy. This is an era when politics is in a muddled state 
and society is lost in tumult; there is call for conservation in every direction. 
The only way to conserve our youths lies in peace. The secret of success 
is to withhold “12m from the arenas of struggle. By so doing we shall 
avoid serious mistakes. (3) That the progress of education should be 
strictly safe-guarded so that scientific education may advance and the youths 
may be trained for industrial undertakings. One is a creditable revolutionist 
in public life only when he is productive as an individual. If one and all 
can hold fast to these principles, we will contribute infinitely to the future 
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welfare of the people. As a minimum goal, we should place education on a 
truly sound basis within the next three to five years, or else the calamity 
which ravaged the last days of the Ming Dynasty is upon us. 

Those who are now pursuing learning in schools should know that during 
the past few years Chinese thought has taken a gigantic stride forward. I 
refer to the fact that we have learned that the principles enunciated by Dr. 
Sun are correct and unmistakable. The way he pointed out to us is safe and 
sound. Any one disbelieving them is a willing victim of the treacherous 
evils of the devil, and subjects himself to suffering and involves society in 
misfortune. What are these principles taught by Dr. Sun? They are San- 
minism, the essence of which is the urge for public weal and the advancement 
of civilization. To attain this end, the first prerequisite is the recovery of 
the nation’s morality ; the second, the acquisition of western scientific knowl- 
edge. In this task of reconstructing China’s civilization by means of science 
the ground work has to be done in one’s student days. 

But how is national morality restored? Briefly it involves the following 
elements: (1) fidelity and filial piety, (2) sympathy and love, (3) faith- 
fulness and righteousness, (4) harmony and peace. On all these Dr. Sun 
has already dwelt at great length in his book. Suffice it to say that we should 
know clearly that China’s disorders today are due to the lack of progress in 
material civilization on the one hand and the decline of moral concepts on 
the other. The importance of the moral problem can be driven home by a 
discussion of the underlying principles of People’s Livelihood, which are: 
the equalization of land ownership and the regulation of capital investments. 

The moral basis of the first is that “all under heaven should work for 
the common good.” ‘This applied to the individual means diligence. If one 
is not willing to work for the common good at the sacrifice of personal 
interest, how can there be revolution? ‘The moral basis of the second is the 
negation of human desires, among which the strongest are hunger and sex. 
All human activities are attributable to these desires. If these are not held 
in restraint, to say the least, one’s health is impaired. What can one do in 
the revolution without good health? On the other hand, if a man can 
bridle his desires in all habits of life, especially in sex relations, according to 
scientific principles, the least we may expect is that he will not be a social 
nuisance. Such ideas are never talked of in recent years but it should be 
known that they are fundamental to human conduct. One must first 
achieve a good character before one may consider undertaking revolutionary 
work for society and for the world. If a man is possessed of selfishness and 
allows his desires to be guided by emotional dissipation, not only will his 
own life degenerate with the passing of time but in turn he will also cause 
society to degenerate still further. How can he undertake any constructive 
work? 

During recent years China has made some progress, but all at too heavy 
cost. The two sides of the account do not balance. For this, of course those 
engaged in the revolutionary movement in the early days are to blame. But 
how can this responsibility be distributed? To simplify the process, I would 
do it on the supposition that the higher position one holds the greater his 
blame and responsibility. At this thought I have often broken into a cold 
sweat from shame and fear and lain awake at night conscience-stricken. But 
on the other hand, I have also thought that the fact that I have this dis- 
comfiture of heart is because of my craving for knowledge. As my knowl- 
edge increases and my experience widens, I am able to recognize my mistakes 
of the past the more clearly. My heart trembles when I think of what I 
once did and spoke, in view of our people’s suffering today. This feeling 
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of mortification becomes unbearable when young students compliment me. 
In their presence I could only suffer the bitterness of suppressed tears. As 
to why old comrades in the revolutionary movement have failed in con- 
structive achievements the facts in my recollection fall in two main divisions. 

Like the youths of today the revolutionaries of our generation lived 
mostly a dissipated life. Although conditions were not as bad as today yet 
the moral influence surrounding them and their personal conduct were in 
the main not of the best kind. The mere fact that all of us, in the vicinity of 
forty years of age, are failing in health and vitality is proof that we did not 
keep ourselves under discipline. Strictly speaking it is universally recog- 
nized that only after a man has passed thirty can he be considered as having 
had adequate training and sufficient experience and only after fifty may 
one be considered mature. If those in public life, especially in the wake of 
the revolution, should show signs of debility at forty society shall never be 
reconstructed; it will forever remain in a whirlpool of perils. Look at 
the men of the Reformation in Japan. Except those who died in the under- 
taking all who have survived are now in excellent health at the age of seventy 
or more. Good health is their primary asset to success. That they have 
good health is due to (1) the vitality of racial stock and (2) their strict 
discipline of mind and body beginning in childhood. Therefore, they could 
be earnest in effort, resourceful in endeavor and persevering in spirit. 

We should recognize the fact that life under twenty-five is good for 
education and training; between twenty-five and thirty-five is the period of 
practice. Only after thirty-five years of age is one able to undertake inde- 
pendent responsibility. Given a capacity for continuous work for thirty-five 
years thereafter one will have accomplished much when the infirmity of age 
sets in at seventy. Through his accomplishments numerous youths could 
have been trained for the future. But if a man is debilitated at the age of 
forty, his activities afterwards can not be vigorous, and no one can succeed 
in anything while suffering from mental and physical deterioration. The 
consequence of his personal failings is the placing of hindrances in the way 
of those whom he precedes. 

What has been said is not only true in economic and political developments 
but it is infinitely more true in the pursuit of learning. Under thirty one 
could barely lay the foundations of learning ; after that age one will be able to 
undertake original studies or make new discoveries. What a loss to society 
if one should die or decline immediately after the completion of his educa- 
tion! Young men, if you are persuaded that this is the fundamental cause 
of the failure of the constructive efforts of the revolution, be warned that 
you do not follow the same trail. Make haste to build up your mind and 
body. To accomplish this, three things are necessary: first, physical culture; 
second, personal hygiene; and third, moral character. These words of mine 
are the result of bitter experience. My life is a testimony to their truth. 
If you listen to my advice one may safely take an optimistic outlook for our 
people’s future. 

The next thing is scholarship. The early revolutionists despised learning 
altogether too much. Consequently after forty years of revolution there are 
few among us who could be called scholars. Specialists in education or art or 
industry are not even heard of. When there is a lack of leadership to such 
a degree what hope is there for reconstruction? Now we realize that with- 
out real ability not a single constructive undertaking can succeed. In this 
book of mine I have dwelt on the question of study mostly. The fact that 
I refer to the past in such scathing terms should not be interpreted as throw- 
ing mud upon our colleagues. My hope is that by impressing upon you the 
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fact that all the failures in the past are due to our negligence of study and 
the consequent lack of learning in us, you might all be spurred to strive for 
learning and to acquire the love of it for yourself and for others. As things 
stand today not only will one look in vain for a constructive policy but even 
if such a thing were available the majority of us would not have the wisdom 
to see it. Ignorance breeds foolishness. No foolish people can produce 
worth-while things. Young men, now is your opportunity ! 

Now what I particularly want the young men to note is that in working 
among the masses you should proceed along truly constructive lines. For 
instance, in working among farmers let your objective be agriculture; in 
working among laborers, let your objective be industry; likewise with mer- 
chants. Any activity which does not look forward to the development of 
industry is foreign to genuine revolution; for revolution aims at producing 
life, not killing it. It is serious business, not mockery. Mock revolution 
is by far a greater sin than either Imperialism or Militarism. For the 
activities of imperialism are not without a measure of constructive value in 
material progress and even the militarists, if they are firmly established, can 
give security to a people who care only to exist undisturbed. But mock 
revolution does not even have the semblance of creditable results; it merely 
destroys life and paralyzes productivity. 

There are many people in our country who have recently returned from 
Russia after receiving a smattering of an education in communism. To 
these I would offer my earnest advice that they should clearly distinguish 
China, a weak nation for more than a thousand years, from powerful 
Russia; China of limited territory and a dense population, from Russia with 
extensive territories sparsely populated; China lacking in scientific develop- 
ment, from Russia with an educational background of European civilization 
for several hundred years; and finally, they must distinguish between an 
old country with a civilization of four thousand years, and Russia whose 
people, the Slavs, have come under the influence of civilization only within 
comparatively recent years. In view of these many differences, the life of 
the Chinese people should never be used as a test to distinguish between gold 
and stone. Look at the rise and fall of dynastic changes in the past, espe- 
cially the gruesome conditions during the last days of Ming Dynasty. By 
disrupting the moral foundation of Chinese society and upsetting the social 
life of the people you could easily reproduce those days. Following the light 
of scientific knowledge and actual experience let us build up a country whose 
society is truly based upon Sanminism, so that China may be spared a fearful 
calamity and we may develop abundant life energy. 

I now bring to the attention of the young men today the following sug- 
gestions in the hope that they may rise above their prejudices and accept 
these as the one true way for saving one’s self and others: 

Students in primary and middle schools should not enroll as members 
of any political party, nor should they participate in any gatherings or clubs 
of a political nature. This is a fundamental safe-guard for the life of the 
nation. If it is a sin to induce youths of undeveloped mentality and immature 
judgment to believe in religion it is even a greater sin to induce them to join 
a political party. 

Students of professional schools or universities may enroll in political 
parties but their motive for so doing must be pure. Otherwise, they should 
not do so; for this a matter of life choice. If a false step is made here, it 
would involve life-long suffering. Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that the student has a special duty; he should not accept a political appoint- 
ment or anything similar to it. At this stage of political development when 
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politics are confused to the extreme, to serve in the government and to study 
at the same time would tend to corrupt student life and throw the schools 
into an unstable position. At the same time government authorities should 
recognize that the sancity of education and the safeguarding of student 
liberty is essential for conserving the life energy of the nation in the future. ‘ 
When one generation is made immune to the crimes of the next, it is a very 
great thing for the preservation of the people and the country. 

I have dwelt on these points in order that we may be reminded that the 
life of mankind as well as the nation goes on for thousands of years. The 
duration of one decade would witness the rise and fall of many men and the 
duration of one century would witness the rise and fall of many nations. As 
political parties are but the grouping of individuals and the miniature of a 
country, they will naturally also be subject to the common destinies of 
human life. In casting our lot with this socio-political revolution we should 
constantly bear in mind our responsibility to the people and the country in 
order that we may never lose sight of what we strive for. 

Moreover, we should remember that our party is called the People’s 
Party of China. If we should forget the people and China and remember 
only the party we should be guilty of a very serious offence. In times past 
our businessmen concerned themselves with business only, and our students 
with their studies only, paying no attention to the affairs of the people or 
the country. Consequently, the very life of our country was a thing to be 
tossed about in the hands of the militarists. Similarly if those of us en- 
trusted with the tremendous responsibility of national revolution should be 
concerned with the interest of the party instead of that of the whole nation 
not only should we fail to save the country, but even the foundation of our 
party would become shaken. Let it be recognized without fail that the 
spirit of universal love applied equally to the country, the people, mankind 
and the world is the very soul of a political party; should this soul be lost 
the party would be dead. Nowadays, the cry, “Save the Party” is slowly 
arising. Such calls have a pathetic note in my ears. It seems that they are 
the cries of a deranged person on his deathbed. Those pleas having to do 
with personal gains are of course even more despicable. Pure and un- 
tainted youths! ‘This is the time when you should stand firm and hold fast 
to your purpose lest you be swept off your feet by the lustful storm. Only 
then can you truly give aid to the people of your country. 

My words proceed from the depth of my travails and sufferings. Every 
letter of them is the revelation of honest truth. If they could put you on 
the highway to wholesome development, not only should I be happy but the 
whole country will know infinite joy. My earnest hope is that from now on 
we should all be humble and calm, helping one another in self-realization 
and bearing one another’s burden. No longer should we organize ourselves 
for purposes of antagonism, merely because we have learned a few mean- 
ingless slogans. As to extreme and heartless methods, never; never should 
we have recourse to them. They would sow seeds of evil. Especial care 
should be taken that we should not be thrust into the seething whirlpool of 
either utilizing others or allowing ourselves to be used by them. In dis- 
cussing a school of thought and in studying a set of problems you should 
especially be peaceful and truth-seeking. Avoid blind obedience as well as 
unreasonable opposition. At all times you should keep a heart like the 
white sun in the blue sky. Fix your goal for years to come and strive for 
it with a dauntless spirit. In trying to be a man one has to settle the ques- 
tion first whether he would live for himself or for others. If one’s zeal for 
the public can not overcome the interest for self, one should never bid for 
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public office where he would lead the life of a hypocrite. As a dutiful 
citizen one could always earn a comfortable living. If one must enter the 
political stage, then let him give up his greediness and hatred, always having 
at heart the welfare of the people and the country. This is the way to save 
one’s self and one’s country. 


PACIFIC WOMEN 


Personnel of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
Honolulu, August 9-19, 1928 


By Eveanor M. HInvEr 
Conference Program Secretary 


Editor’s Note: Miss Hinder, a student of industrial relations and a resident 
of Australia, has been for several years concerned with women’s industrial prob- 
lems in China. Last month she came to Honolulu to assist the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Conference, Miss Anne Y. Satterthwaite, in conference preparation. 


In more than one country of the Pacific the idea has been expressed that 
the calling of a Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference by the Pan-Pacific Union 
was scarcely a step of progress; that women having from the first taken 
their place in other Pan-Pacific conferences convened by the Union, Scien- 
tific, Educational, and in the Institute of Pacific Relations, upon a basis of 
equality with men, there was little need for a purely women’s conference. 

It has to be remembered that though the status of women has been equal, 
their numerical strength has been far below that of the men who were 
delegates. 

Further, such criticism is to show ignorance of the function of the 
Women’s Conference as it is developing. In addition to the philosophic 
bases of interest, the sections will consider questions of vital importance to 
women as such. Even women of the United States, from some of whom 
this challenge has come, have not attained a complete equality of legal status, 
or professional opportunity in actual practice, with men in their own country, 
and for women in Oriental countries the task is even more insistent. In the 
Government and Women in Industry sections especially these questions of 
status are significant. In other professional-interest and social-issue sections— 
Health, Education, Social Service—the conference discussions will take up 
specialized aspects of problems involved in which women have a major share 
in solution. But the Conference will probe, as deeply as personnel will 
allow, into absolute phases of the subjects under discussion, and because it 
is a Conference of women, women will hesitate less to take a complete share, 
even if their knowledge of the subject is not technically complete. 

The June issue of Pacific Affairs, which gave courteous preliminary 
notice of the Conference, outlined some of the suggested topics of discus- 
sion, and indicated the importance of this, the first international gathering 
of women in the Pacific. The headquarters of the main international group- 
ings of women, such as the International Council of Women, International 
Women’s Suffrage Alliance, International Federation of University Women, 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, are in Europe—five in London, one in 
Geneva. Their International Conferences have been, with the exception of 
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the 1925 meeting of the International Council of Women at Washington, 
in Europe. It follows from this that women from Australia, New Zealand, 
and China and Japan are able to be present in very small numbers. The 
writer, present at the Christiana meeting of the International Federation of 
University Women in 1924, saw the only Chinese woman delegate there, 
splendidly qualified woman though she was, regarded as a unique represen- 
tative, and less as one seriously prepared to make a contribution to the 
gathering. ; 

To the first Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference eighteen women have been 
nominated as voting delegates from Australia, together with three with asso- 
ciate status; from New Zealand eighteen more will come, with two possible 
additions; eleven are definitely named from Japan; and China has invited 
ten to consider the possibility of coming. The Nationalist Government of 
China, upon the request of Chinese women, has made available mex $3000 
toward financing this delegation. 

In addition to these, the Philippine Islands will send two Filipino women ; 
Samoa, two Samoan women; Korea, one Korean woman; India, a promi- 
nent Indian poetess, and Peru has indicated that its choice is being made. 
The United States mainland, being accustomed to look to this Territory as 
a place where every citizen would like to go, will have twenty-five voting 
delegates and several associates. Canada will be represented, though by 
smaller numbers. 

Thus the value of a regional Conference is well borne out. The return 
of the women from this gathering, especially into the Southern Hemisphere, 
is likely to be of great value in stimulating international interest. 

Furthermore, it is becoming increasingly evident, as personnel of Con- 
ference delegations becomes known, that some of the sections may reach sig- 
nificant discussion. In the section devoted to Women in Industry, for exam- 
ple, the assured presence of Mary Anderson of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor of the United States; Caroline Manning, also of 
that Department; Elizabeth Christman of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Grace Coyle of the National Young Women’s Christian 
Association; Muriel Swain from the Department of Labor and Industry, 
New South Wales; Kyong Bae-tsung of the Industrial Department of the 
Shanghai Young Women’s Christian Association; Yoshiko Shoda of the 
Sociology Department of the Women’s University of Japan; and the possi- 
ble attendance of Mrs. Thorburn, from the Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
Canada; Miss Emerson, Factory Inspector of New Zealand; Muriel Heag- 
ney, Trades Hall, Melbourne, and Dr. Ethel Osborn, Industrial Hygienist 
of Melbourne, means that fundamental issues can be discussed. Request 
from the Children’s Bureau of the United States for the discussion of 
“National Standards of Child Labor as an International Problem” will 
make of the gathering an important event. Request has been sent to the 
International Labor Office of the League of Nations for the presence in it 
of Miss Martha Mundt. The opportunity for the International Labor 
Office to get first hand contacts and comparative information from the 
women of all nations, whose countries are states-members of the League 
and with whom the Secretariat has so far been in limited touch, is unriv- 
alled. Indeed, the whole question as to the penetration of financially less 
well-organized countries by highly industrialized countries, and the estab- 
lishment of factories in countries of a cheaper labor supply—these questions 
come logically before such a group as this promises to be. 
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In other sections outstanding women are expected, whose names and 
potential contributions cannot be fully enumerated. The Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, regretting the inability of Dame Rachel Crowdy 
to avail herself of the opportunity to be present, has asked Miss Julia Lath- 
rop, United States member of the League’s Child Weltare Committee, to 
co-operate, and it is hoped that this will make it possible for her to reverse 
a regretful refusal to a former invitation. Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Valeria 
Parker, of the United States; Mrs. S. A. Fraer, Dr. Mildred Staley, and 
excellent confreres from New Zealand; Mrs. Henry Osborn from Tasmania, 
with others from Australia; Mrs. H. Inouye from Japan will give strength 
to the Social Service discussions. The Health Section rejoices in the coming 
of Dr. Ellen Stadtmuller from the California State Board of Health; Dr. 
Yayoi Yoshioka, woman of splendid achievement in Health work in Japan, 
whose self-founded Medical School for Women has attained to full govern- 
ment recognition; and Dr. Emily Siedeberg from New Zealand. With 
these specialists the Round Tables in Child Health and School Health Super- 
vision are assured of success. Five prominent women from Australia to the 
Women in Government Section, whose efforts in the Political Education of 
Women have made them internationally known, are headed by Mrs. B. M. 
Rischbeith of Western Australia; and two splendid younger fighters for 
political equality for women in Japan, in the persons of Kikue Ide and 
Fusaye Ichikawa, will bring the problems of the unenfranchised woman to 
the Conference. 

One of the most interesting members of the Education Section will be 
Mrs. C. Y. Tang, of the Extension Department of the Kiangsu Provincial 
Education Department, whose splendid organizing work toward literacy in 
that important industrial province of China is worthy of highest commen- 
dation. Prominent Japanese educationalists in the sphere of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mrs. H. Inouye and Mrs. Sumi Oe, Dr. Louise Stanley of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, with Miss A. R. Marlatt of the 
Home Economics Department of the University of Wisconsin, give promise 
of keen interest in these sections. 

Judge Rhea Whitehead, of the Juvenile Court in Seattle, will bring a spe- 
cial contribution. A. Viola Smith, United States Trade Commissioner in 
Shanghai, the only woman to hold such a post under the Department of 
Commerce of the United States, is known in Shanghai for her remarkable 
executive ability and splendid contribution to international understanding 
among women in that city. 

Its preliminary days, August 9-12, the Conference will spend in finding 
itself. Sectional meetings will determine the final content of Conference 
program. Sectional Chairmen and Chairmen of Round Tables will be 
chosen, and preliminary Committee analyses begun. The Conference ses- 
sions, Monday, August 13, to Friday, August 17, are the “content” phases 
of the gathering. This being a first Pacific Women’s Conference, it is con- 
ceived that there will be already interest evinced, say, by the Southern 
Hemisphere in the Japanese women’s efforts toward suffrage, or in the 
Chinese Educational programs and facts about China’s industrial women. 
Hence, provision is made for three general meetings in each section -for 
the presentation of general phases in which all will be interested. 

Round Tables, in which the intensive work of sections will be done, are 
given prominent place on the program. The last two days of the Conference 
will be available for informal discussions and for any sessions, which the 
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Conference may ask, for discussion of follow-up work. Through the further 
courtesy of the Pan-Pacific Union, additional hospitality will be extended be- 
yond the announced dates should the Conference desire to use this oppor- 
tunity of the gathering of key women from Pacific countries for early 
analyses of follow-up work that may be decided upon by the Conference. 


The potentialities of the gathering are very great. The writer, to whom 
the privilege of working upon preliminary program content and its co-ordi- 
nation during Conference sessions has happily fallen, has lived the major 
part of her professional life in Australia and for the last two years and 
a half has been in close touch with social issues and women’s efforts in 
them in China. It is out of this background of experience that she has 
developed a conviction of the value of this Conference to women of Pacific 


countries. 


BUILDERS OF THE NEW AND CONSERVERS OF THE OLD 
ScIENTIST AND CONFUCIANIST 


During the past month the Honolulu Headquarters of the Institute has 
had brief visits from two notable Chinese leaders in thought and 
construction. 

The first was Dr. C, C. Pan, for some years head of the Bureau of 
Construction in the government of Kwangsi Province and now en route 
through the United States and Europe in his additional capacity as Com- 
missioner of Education for the study of modern university systems. Dr. Pan 
unfolded a fascinating account of the quiet years of progress which his 
interior province (west of Kwantung) has enjoyed since military operations 
moved northward, explained the workings of their commission plan of 
provincial government, and showed how, entirely within its own resources, 
the province has contributed heavily toward the Nationalist military cam- 
paign and at the same time has initiated ambitious schemes of internal 
development, many of which are already being brought to fruition. 
Especially in the engineering field—road construction, hydraulic power 
installation, etc..—and in the fields of mineral exploitation, agricultural 
experimentation, etc., solid achievements have been made. 

A later issue of Pacific Arrarrs will have an article from Dr. Pan’s 
pen, giving in more detail this picture of construction and achievement so 
contrary tothe usual gloomy scenes painted in China today. Dr. Pan is a 
graduate of the China National Institute in — and of the University 
of Wisconsin some fourteen years ago. 

The second visitor was Dr. Chen eee President of the Con- 
fucian Association and of the Confucian University at Peking. Dr. Chen 
is en route to Geneva as one of 75 international participants in a preliminary 
conference to discuss agenda for the Universal Religious Peace Conference 
planned to be held within the next year or two. In America this conference 
is being sponsored by the Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Dr. Chen is one of the foremost Confucian scholars in China 
today and is well-known through his many books, one of them being on the 
“International Law Code of Confucius,” which he prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and another being “The Economic 
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Principles of Confucius,” a two volume edition in English from the Uni- 
versity of Columbia Press, 

Confucianism, in the opinion of Dr. Chen, who is in every respect a 
philosopher of the traditional school, is too intricately interwoven into the 
life of China ever to be lost, In fact, it is the very warp and woof of China. 
You might vanquish Confucianism, he says, but then China would no longer 
be China. Even were Confucianism to vanish, Christianity, for the Chinese 
people, could never supplant it. In his opinion a non-Confucian can never 
explain China to the West, for, not being imbued with the spirit of Confu- 
cianism he cannot himself feel the real China, so closely has the centuries- 
long growth of the two been intertwined. Dr. Chen has consented to give 
Paciric AFrrarrs his views on the problem of how a Confucianist in the 
modern world can adapt the principles of the “Timeless Sage” to today’s 
startling and harsh disharmonies. These will appear in a later issue. 


CONFERENCE DATA 


Notes on the Next Session 
To be held in Kyoto, Japan, November, 1929 


In all the national groups and smaller units of the Institute during this 
period, activities and discussion are definitely taking the trend toward 
Conference preparation. 

In Japan the research work, directed by Dr. Nitobé, is well under way, 
according to travel notes from General-Secretary Davis. 

In the several Canadian units systematic discussion programs on Pacific 
problems are being followed at regular meetings. 

The British group reports that it is proposing to make special studies of 
“The Flow of Capital from Europe and America to Asia,” “The Economic 
Situation of Eastern Inner Mongolia and Manchuria,” “The Diplomatic 
History of Manchuria,” “The Administration of Subject Races in the Pa- 
cific,” and “Extraterritoriality in Japan.” They have also placed themselves 
in touch with several of the principal research centers in Britain preliminary 
to making decisive plans in this field. 

All this routine study and activity among the several groups will make its 
natural contribution toward preparation for the next conference, and out of 
it suggestions and form for the 1929 agenda will inevitably emerge. 

From Australia the first official response to the central headquarters 
agenda letter of April 18 has come in. As the outcome of branch consid- 
eration, Secretary G. L. Wood reports that the Australian group is in agree- 
ment with the general outline submitted in that letter and gives an indication 
of the re-arrangement as to emphasis that its members suggest. Appended 
to the report was a detailed list of the topics adopted as the Australian 
approach to study and Conference preparation. We print that outline here, 
as being highly suggestive to other groups. 

I. Foop anp REsourcEs 

(a) Condition of Agriculture 
(b) Utilization of Land 
(c) Marketing Control 
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II. PopuLaTion 
(a) Population Trends 
(b) Comparative Study of Standards of Living 
(c) Treatment of Native Peoples 


III. Muicration 
(a) Tendencies in Migration Policy 
(b) Assisted Immigration and its Results 
(c) The Costs of Immigration 
(d) Methods of Restriction and effect on International Relations 
(e) Volume and Character of Migration 


IV. Pacrric IsLanps 
(a) Economic Development 
(b) Operation of Mandates 
(c) Asiatic Immigration 
(d) Administrative Problems including the training of Civil 
Servants 
V. Tarirr Poiicy 
(a) Effect on Trade 
(b) Effect on International Relations 
(c) Effect on Primary and Secondary Industries 


VI. Movements oF CAPITAL 
VII. Derenst Poticres AnD DISARMAMENT 
VIII. ComMuNICcATIONS 
IX. GrocrRAPHY OF THE PACIFIC 
X. AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC IN Its IMPERIAL ASPECT 


XI. Cunturat ConrTacts 
(a) Study of Native Languages 
(b) Ethnological Research 


The next definite link in the chain of group codrdination as regards the 
formulation of agenda will be the progressive conferences which Secretary 
Charles F. Loomis is entering upon this month. He leaves Central Head- 
quarters on July 11th for an absence of five or six months during which he 
will visit the various national groups for periods of mutual study and con- 
ference planning. 


PUBLICATION ITEMS 


INFORMATION BOOKLET 


The Editorial department of the central Headquarters at Honolulu has 
prepared a somewhat comprehensive information booklet on the organization, 
purpose, procedure, development, personnel and publications of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, in order to meet the many requests for definition and 
general information which come to us. These booklets are for the use of our 
members and will be available for distribution on request. 


OMISSION 


Due to mail delays from the Orient, we are obliged to omit this month 
the third article in the announced series of three by J. Merle Davis on Europe 
and the Institute, manuscript of which has not reached us. 
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NEWS NOTES 


MEMBERS ABROAD 

Professor Shao-chang Lee, head of the department of Chinese Language 
and History at the University of Hawaii, and member of the central Ad- 
visory Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu, left for 
China at the close of the college year, June 1 last. He is lecturing in 
various centers and institutions for the coming months. 

Dr. Tasuku Harada, also a member of the central Advisory Committee, 
and Professor of Japanese Language and History at the University of 
Hawaii, left on June 13 for the mainland United States. He will tour the 
Pacific Coast states, and attend the July Conference of the Institute of 
International Relations to be held at the University of Washington, Seattle. 

IN THE ORIENT 

On June 2d General Secretary J. Merle Davis proceeded from Japan 
to China, sailing from Kobe in company with Dr. David Yui who was 
returning from the Jerusalem conference via London and the U. S. A. 

CANADIAN RatTIFICATION 

Mr. John Nelson, Honorary Secretary of the Canadian Council, sends a 
report, reaching Central Headquarters on June 7, confirming the articles of 
affiliation with the Institute of Pacific Relations under the Constitution 
adopted July 1927, and bearing the ratifying signatures of each member of 
the Canadian Executive Council. 

AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION 

The Australian National Council has completed and ratified its new 
national constitution in accordance with the Pacific constitution adopted in 
Honolulu last July, as reported in a letter from Honorary Secretary G. L. 
Wood received at central Headquarters on June 15 last. 


RESEARCH APPOINTMENT 

Professor Griffith Taylor, head of the department of Geography in the 
University of Sydney, has been elected to serve as the Australian member 
of the International Research Committee. 

GENEVA COOPERATION 

A communication from Dr. Alfred Zimmern, Deputy Director of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at Geneva, to the central 
Headquarters encloses a copy of the Recommendations of the Meeting of 
Experts for the Coordination of Higher International Studies, as submitted 
to the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The document contains the 
following paragraph: 

“The meeting further expresses its approval of the principle of pro- 
grammes of research into problems of special delicacy carried on simul- 
taneously in different countries according to the plan adopted by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Honolulu.” 

Workers’ Stupy Coursr 

An interesting prospectus of the study course on “The Pacific—Its 
Peoples and Problems,” being offered by the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of New Zealand to its members, has come to the editorial desk. It 
is prepared as a correspondence course by the University of Otago at Dunedin, 
and judging from the introductory lectures and assignments, is well fitted 
for its purpose, ag a 

Wier Circulation 

The Australian branch has asked for 100 copies additional each month 

of Paciric Arrarrs for circulation in its territory. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL | 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia. 
Lionel Curtis, Britain. ) 
Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 
G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 


Australia. 
(one Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 
. T. Chen, Y. M. C. A., Ha-ta-men Ta Chieh, Peking ,China. 
Shin Saito, 6 Sojuro-cho, Kyobashi Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Acting Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 
J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 
Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 
Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
At Honolulu 


Frank C. Atherton, Chairman. 
Arthur L. Dean, Vice-Chairman. 


Robbins B. Anderson. Tasuku Harada. 
Romanzo Adams. Shao-chang Lee. 
Herbert E.. Gregory. Hugh C. Tennent. 


Charles A. Wong. 
Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Contributors 
We print this month a review of “Problems of the Pacific,” the Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, t 


from the pen of Harold S. Quigley, Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Minnesota and a student of Pacific affairs. 

“China: Where it is Today and Why,” by Thomas F. Millard, is re- 
viewed in this number by Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, Vice President of Kwang 
Hua University at Shanghai and formerly Professor of Western Literature 
at Peking National University. Dr. Chang is a Harvard graduate and 
himself a frequent contributor to the literature of American and English 


periodicals. 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 
A Survey of the Periodical Press of China and Japan 


Japanese Thought 
Translated and digested by Dr. Tasuku Harada, 
Professor of Japanese Language and History, University of Hawaii. 


WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COURT HAS DONE 
By Dr. Yorozu Oda, 
Judge in the Permanent International Law Court. 
(From the Revue Diplomatique, Tokyo, May 1, 1928) 

Judge Oda is an authority on international law in Japan. A graduate of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, he had been for many years a Professor in that 
University before he was appointed the first Japanese representative in the 
International Court.—Translator’s note. 


The Permanent International Law Court, established in accordance with 
the Paris Peace Treaty and parallel with the Permanent Arbitration Court 
(founded in 1907) is a unique institution for rendering decisions on inter- 
national contentions. Though the two courts appear similar at first glance, 
there is really a big difference between them. As their names indicate, one 
is to arbitrate between nations while the other is to give legal decisions. The 
International Law Court is of a nature similar to the domestic law court 
and consequently has to render judgment in accordance with the laws partic- 
ularly enacted for that purpose. The Arbitration Court, on the other hand, 
is not required to resort to legal applications if the parties concerned can 
come to an agreement on their own terms. In the Law Court the contending 
parties have to obey the decisions of the judges in office. But in the Arbi- 
tration Court the parties are allowed to select the judge. If, for instance, 
the Japanese Government has some matter coming up in the Arbitration 
Court, the government may select the judge in consultation with the other 
party and by their agreement the hearing will take place. In the Law Court 
it is accepted as a principle that the defendant must respond to an appeal by 
the plaintiff, as in the domestic law court, but the present state of interna- 
tional relations is not yet quite far enough advanced for that, so the question 
of responding or not responding is left to the choice of individual nations. 
Those nations which are ready to recognize the duty of submitting to arbi- 
tration may announce themselves to that effect in the document appended 
to the court regulations. Though the number is small there are already 
several such nations. 

There are eleven judges in the Permanent Law Court with four in reserve, 
making fifteen in all. Not more than four candidates are appointed from 
each member nation in the League. On these candidates the League Assem- 
bly and the Council vote separately and in each case the candidate who 
secures the majority votes of both bodies is elected as a judge. 

Seven years have passed since the Court’s inception. The present session 
is the thirteenth, counting both ordinary and special courts. Twenty-five or 
twenty-six cases have been taken up since the beginning and there is a ten- 
dency toward the gradual increase of this number, proving the growth of 
confidence in the Court as the years go on. The United States of America, 
not a member of the League, on her own initiative applied for membership 
in the Court the year before last, but as the conditions which she put forward 
for entrance included articles that ignored the Council of the League of 
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Nations, the matter had to be dropped for the present. It is hoped that the 
United States will in the near future find some terms on which she feels 
she can become a member of the International Court, as the foundations of 
the Court will thus be strengthened and its function in deciding international 
difficulties may be in the future carried out more satisfactorily and with 
greater facility. 


Among cases handled since the Court’s establishment some have simply 
concerned the interests of the contending nations alone and therefore are not 
of much importance for consideration here, but there were also those which 
affected many nations and those which are extremely important from the 
legal point of view. A few illustrations are given below: 


1. The “S.S. Wimbledon” Case between Japan, Great Britain, France 
and Italy on the one side and Germany on the other was a question relating 
to the interpretation of a clause in the Versailles Treaty. By its decision the 
Kiel Canal was adjudged an international water-way under conditions similar 
to the Panama Canal. 

2. The “S.S. Lotus” Case was a contention between France and Turkey. 
The question was a very important one, since it was necessary to decide 
whether one country could carry out penal procedure against a national of 
the other supposedly responsible for ship collision on the open sea, and 
whether such procedure could be recognized as an international right. 


3. The case relating to the authority of the “European Governing Com- 
mission on the Danube River” was a question concerning the international 
control of the river and was considered very important because it affected the 
interests of many nations. 


4. The Mavrommatis Case, which was considered nearly four years ago, 
concerned the patent rights secured by one Mavrommatis, a Greek in Pales- 
tine, under the British mandate, But the question was of concern to more 
than an individual concessionaire. It brought forth many legal problems of 
both private and public nature connected with concession privileges in foreign 
countries. 


I may add that the decisions of the Court have frequently been made an 
object of study in the academic circles of Europe and America, and the sub- 
ject of treatment in books and magazines. We cannot say, of course, that 
the decisions or conclusions of the Court are in all cases to be taken as 
establishing international principles nor as final authority in academic circles, 
but the contributions, direct and indirect, which the Court makes to the 
advancement of law must certainly be recognized. 


The majority of cases which have been brought to the Court so far have 
referred to the application or interpretation of various points in the Versailles 
Treaty and the special treaties connected with it. In other words they have 
largely been cases originating out of international relations following the 
Great War in Europe. Many of them were problems between the countries 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkan Region. This shows that the relations 
between those countries had been to a certain extent artificially fixed and 
consequently there was a constant conflict of interest. On the other hand, 
a new country, like Poland, for instance, seems prone to initiate many 
troubles from both international and domestic causes. Poland so far has lost 
all of her contentions with other countries except in the Danzig case concern- 
ing postal regulations. In one of these cases the Polish judge himself 
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agreed in the decision of the Court against his own country’s interest, mak- 
ing it a unanimous vote. This may be taken as a concrete case to demon- 
strate how the judges of the International Court are just and impartial. I 
mention it especially, not only in honor to this one judge but as a characteri- 
zation of the future development of the International Law Court. 


China’s English-Language Press 
Some reviews by the editor over the period of the Japanese-Chinese 
trouble at Tsinanfu. 


Reviewing a small representative group of English-language journals 
published in China during the month of May (the period of the Tsinan 
Japanese-Chinese clash) has been a process touched with illumination, pain, 
and no little fascination. 

The papers followed during this month were: The North China Herald, 
British-owned weekly published in the International Settlement of Shanghai ; 
the China Press, Shanghai daily newspaper lately passed from American to 
British ownership in the International Settlement ; the China Weekly Review, 
American-owned journal published in the International Settlement at Shang- 
hai; the Peking Leader, an American-owned daily published in Peking; The 
Week in China, a weekly summary of Leader news and comment, also pub- 
lished in Peking. It is to be regretted that the North China Star, influential 
Tientsin daily, British-owned, has not been available during this time, as that 
journal’s editorial comments are usually keen and pertinent. 

The interpretations given by these several news and editorial writers vary 
widely and are enlightening not only as to the Tsinan incident itself but as 
to the tremendous under-surface forces of national and racial feeling which 
are seething in China today. 

The North China Herald (which is the weekly edition of the North China 
Daily News) in its early May issues seems to have accepted the version of 
the affair as reported from official Japanese sources. These issues carry 
dispatches from all news services (Chinese Nationalist, Reuters, Tokyo 
Official, etc.), and from its own northern correspondents; the tone given 
the dispatches by headlines, however, assumes the correctness of the Japanese 
interpretation of events. “Second Outbreak Due to Disobedience of Nation- 
alist Troops;” “Pre-Arranged Chinese Plan;” “Japan’s Exemplary Moder- 
ation;” “Nationalist Troops in Walled City a Menace to All;” Murder of 
Mr. Tsai by Japanese 2 Myth;” “Japan Losing Patience Under Calumnies 
of Nanking ;” “Hysterical Telegram of Chinese Women to World” are some 
of the headlines. It is somewhat unusual for a journal to accept factional 
reports without use of the customary “alleged by.” 

The Herald’s Peking correspondent in a May 5th dispatch refers to the 
Peking Government note of protest to the Japanese Legation as “the last 
word in ludicrousness, asinine being the kindest adjective applied to it.” 


Their Tsingtao correspondent on May 10 writes: 

“Eagerness to tell something about the important events at Tsinan 
and the feverish willingness of a gullible public to accept anything at all 
rather than endure the agony of silence resulted in an orgy of wild tele- 
grams and rumours last week that brought shame to the cheeks of every 
reputable reporter........ 

“A few Nationalist sympathizers are saying tragically ‘the immediate 
effect of this will be to unite North and South against the Japanese.’ The 
inference is that in so doing they will drive the Japanese into the Y<ilow 
Sea. Whatever the Japanese diplomats may have in mind, it is certain that 
their military men would like nothing better than a united enemy against 
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whom they could move once for all. The only chance the Chinese have in 

this affair is to remain as divided as possible.” 

Editorially, the paper says on May 7: 

“We can hold no other view than that an unprovoked attack was 
made upon the Japanese and that the Chinese have only themselves to 
thank that many of their nationals are dead and the prospects of the 
northern campaign gravely imperiled.” 

On May 10: 

“We are inundated with correspondence, manifestoes, student resolu- 
tions, copies of telegrams sent abroad, all putting the Chinese view of 
the Tsinanfu affair. There is a monotonous sameness in them all:— 
Japan deliberately sent troops into Shantung to thwart the Nationalists’ 
northern expedition; they made an unprovoked attack on the Chinese 
and killed over a thousand of them; they mutilated and murdered a 
Chinese official; and so forth. We regret to say that we cannot open 
our columns to propaganda of this kind. That is said with no lack of 
understanding of the Chinese attitude. Most of them cannot read any- 
thing but their own papers, never have heard, never will hear, the Japan- 
ese side of the case. The position of those who write to us in excellent 
English is less easy to understand. They are able to see both sides; 
many of them, it is clear, have done so; but it is also clear that they 
remain deaf to all reason. To the impassioned plea for ‘righteousness, 
justice and humanity’ voiced by one Chinese correspondent today one can 
only reply, ‘Physician heal thyself’...... The world has learnt some- 
thing of the truth of what has been happening in China in the last two or 
three years and is disposed to form its own judgments...... 

“The conclusion we arrived at as to the responsibility for the out- 
break was reached after careful consideration of all reports and proba- 
bilities, and was set out without heat or abuse. The case for believing 
that Japan was the aggrieved party may be summed up in one sentence: 
in her vast interests in Shantung (not to mention other parts of China) 
she has every reason for acting in defence of her own, and every reason 
for not acting with defiance to others.” 

In a May 11 leader they commend the “Atmosphere of Reasonable- 
ness” in Nanking official circles, particularly in Mr. T. V. Soong’s demand 
for coolness, clear-thinking and fearless facing of facts on both sides, and 
contrast it with what they call the 

“unbridled utterances by Chinese leaders of which we have kad so many in 

late years.” 

In the leader of May 16, entitled “The Judgment on Tsinan,” the writer 
expresses himself thus: 

“Considering all circumstances Japan was not only justified in send- 
ing troops to protect her people and property in Shantung, but would 
have gravely neglected her duty if she had not.” 


And further: 
“We are not specially interested in defending the Japanese. They 


did nothing to help us in our recent difficulties (Ed.—Shanghai in 1927) 
.... But right is right and wrong is wrong, and the hysteria of the 
Chinese outcry makes one’s gorge rise.” 


Elsewhere the editorial says: 
“Credit is due to him (Chiang Kai-shek), as it is to the Nanking 


Government’s efforts and those of the Shanghai Garrison Commander, to 

repress agitation and repress disorder.” 

The China Press, in headline and editorial policy, largely followed the 
Herald. 

The China Weekly Review (formerly Millard’s Review, now edited by 
J. B. Powell) takes a decisively anti-Japanese attitude, discounts all Japa- 
nese dispatches, and editorially (May 12) takes its Shanghai contemporaries 
to task for, “without awaiting reports from . . .. neutral sources,” having 
“unanimously placed the blame on the Chinese troops.” 
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In this issue of May 12 the Review prints a series of dispatches, among 
the first neutral messages to come out of Tsinan, sent by H. J. Timperley, a 
Peking newspaper correspondent of long and reputable standing, formerly 
with Reuters’ and now correspondent for the Manchester Guardian. These 
and later reports, sent out on May 2 and subsequently, do not seem, in the 
excitement of the hour, to have found their way very widely into the news 
abroad. Mr. Timperley was in Tsinan when the Southern occupation took 
place and reports peaceful transition in the Shantung capital. He char- 
acterized initial Southern troop behavior as “exemplary” and “friendly dis- 
posed toward foreigners.” His second message reported the sudden clash, 
“apparently the consummation of a series of incidents, including the shoot- 
ing of a Nationalist officer and the detention by Japanese of Nationalist 
street lecturers.” News of the happening was suppressed by Nationalist 
headquarters, he said, “in order to avoid exciting the troops.” 


The Review then prints Japanese and Chinese official versions of the 
affair, and publishes as documentary material the text of the Chinese-Japa- 
nese Treaty relative to Shantung. 

In an editorial in its May 19 issue, the Review refers to the present situ- 
ation in Shantung as a “heritage of the days when Germany and other Euro- 
pean nations were grabbing territory in Asia.” This issue carries a suc- 
cession of H. J. Timperley’s dispatches from the troubled area. His May 
8 message states: 

“The Southerners disappointed all expectations to the contrary by 
behaving with great circumspection and showed a keen desire to avoid 
any appearance of anti-foreignism. . . . 

“Each side claims the other began it and it is doubtful whether a most 
searching investigation could fix the responsibility for the initial clash.... 

“, . . Regarding the inevitable suggestion that the whole thing 
was a premeditated Communist plot, I was stationed in Tsinan at the time 
and I am convinced that the presence of a comparatively large armed 
Japanese force on Chinese soil, cheek by jowl with something like a hun- 
dred thousand Nationalists flushed with victory, created an atmosphere 
which rendered some kind of an explosion inevitable.” 

Editorial attention is also called to a May 5 letter addressed to General 
Fukuda, commander of Japanese forces in Tsinan, by Commander Chiang 
Kai-shek, announcing his withdrawal from the city with the major portion 
of his troops, in order to facilitate a peaceful settlement; and to the refer- 
ence in Mr. Timperley’s message to the Southern evacuation on May 4 and 5. 
These facts, in the opinion of the Review, left no justification for the sub- 
sequent Japanese “ultimatum” and bombardment of the city on May 8, 
unless “it would thus appear that the real motive for the precipitate action 
of the Japanese commander was purely a retaliatory measure for the alleged 
cruelties upon Japanese residents and soldiers by the Southern troops.” 


The May 26 issue of the Review is largely a Manchuria number. The 
cover makes the bold statement “Tanaka Violates the Washington Confer- 
ence Treaties and Attempts to Establish a Protectorate Over China’s Three 
Eastern Provinces!” The leading editorial begins: 

“Both foreigners and Chinese have generally been interpreting the 
Japanese proclamations handed to the Chinese Northern and Southern 
Governments simultaneously on May 18 as amounting to the declaration 
of a Japanese protectorate over China’s three eastern provinces popularly 
known as Manchuria.” 

These were the proclamations of Japanese intention to disarm all con- 
tending factions should the Chinese fighting spread into Manchuria. This 
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is followed by an article entitled “Have the Japanese Violated the Wash- 
ington Treaty?” setting forth certain of the articles of that treaty. 

The Week in China is a weekly summary of events in China, including 
outstanding articles and editorials published by the daily Peking Leader. 
During the month of May, and immediately preceding the dispatch of Japa- 
nese troops to Shantung, this paper has presented the full official story of 
events, as told in the notes which passed between the Chinese and Japanese 
governments and in the first Chinese and Japanese reports of the Tsinan 
clash itself. It has consistently printed everything available on both sides 
of the question and apparently sought to sift out the facts from the mass 
of contradictory and exaggerated stories which sprang into rank growth 
all around the affair. In an editorial of May 9 from the Leader we find this: 


“It is difficult to find a justifiable explanation of why the Japanese 
military authorities should so suddenly have adopted the drastic course 
which they did Monday night and early yesterday morning. Things had 


quieted down. . . . Moreover, according to the Tokyo War Office, the 
actual amount of killing and looting had been much less than earlier 
sensational reports indicated. . . . General Fukuda’s action is painfully 


of a piece with the sabre-rattling domineering of the worst type which 

has caused such grave international friction in the past. It cannot be 

brought into line with the policy of friendship for (China which Japan has 

been professing so earnestly of recent years. . . . 

In the May 10 editorial “The Grave Danger” of the situation is pointed 
out: 

“As a result of recent developments at Tsinan, the future peace and 
well-being of the Far East are more gravely menaced today than at any 
time since the Boxer year and perhaps many decades since that time. 
This is a strong statement. It is justified.” 

The chief dangers come, in the editor’s opinion, from extremists in China 
and reactionary militarists in Japan. 

“The sole effective guard against it (the danger) is for all . .. to 
unite in making certain that, deep as the Chinese feeling of resentment 
may be, it shall not show itself in the form of anti-Japanese violence. 

. . The more solid elements in China realize that no good and much 
harm would follow the expression of their feeling in violence against 
individual Japanese. . These dangers and the means of escaping them 
lie primarily with the Chinese and Japanese people.” 

The May 26 issue of the Week in China features an account by the New 
York Times correspondent, Hallett Abend, who is on the staff of the Peking 
Leader and who went to Tsinan as soon as it was possible to reach that iso- 
lated city after the trouble. The editor of the Leader, Mr. Grover Clark, 
regards this account, compiled from Chinese, Japanese and neutral sources 
after the event, as the report of a neutral and independent newspaper man, 
but in this same number of the weekly he takes issue with Mr. Abend on 
some minor points. 

Mr. Abend’s interesting article opens as follows: 

“If ever there was a fire which was invisible because of the smoke, it 
was that which broke out at Tsinanfu on May 3. Grotesque and impos- 
sible stories about the beginnings, progress and development of the clash 
between the Japanese forces and the Nationalist armies were being pub- 
lished and told and cabled and wirelessed. : 

“The absurdities of the Japanese press in Dairen were exceeded by 
the absurdities of the Chinese press of Shanghai, and in Tsingtao I found 
that the lack of authentic information was being unscrupulously utilized 
by those who delight in rumor and propaganda.” 

Mr. Abend takes the view that it is nonsense to consider that the clash 
was premeditated on either side. He believes that, given the presence of 
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the Japanese troops and the arrival of a victorious Chinese army, as highly 
combustible materials, the wild spread of the conflagration was practically 
inevitable, once the unknown initial spark was applied. Whence that first 
spark came will probably never be clearly established. Once it had started, 
Mr. Abend states that: 

“Unquestionably both sides tried to stop the conflict. Agreements 
were made—and not kept. Orders were given—and were not obeyed. 
That both sides made lamentable mistakes is certain. The charge that 
either side deliberately provoked the first clash is nonsense. . . . The 
Japanese were there; the Chinese marched in. The Japanese did not 
want trouble—their numbers were woefully small, and they even removed 
their barricades. The Chinese did not want trouble—they wanted a three- 
day rest, and then intended to press on toward Tientsin and Peking.” 
Mr. Clark in his editorial of May 24 calls attention to the fact that “Mr. 

Abend omits any suggestion that General Fukuda was at fault in what he 
did in the circumstances—including the actual presence of the troops in the 
city.” 

He believes that it was within the Japanese commander’s power to have 
averted the gravest disturbance, knowing as he did the tension within the 
Chinese city. General Fukuda demanded the evacuation of the Chinese 
forces. Had he, according to Mr. Clark, withdrawn his own troops and the 
civilian residents under his care, “there certainly would have been no clash 
—even if he had moved his troops and the civilians only a few miles down 
the railway toward Tsingtao and kept them there until the main body of the 
southern army had moved on northward.” 

It is interesting to note, in comparison, the attitudes of two English- 
language papers in Japan during this time—the British-owned Japan Chron- 
icle of Kobe, and the American-owned Trans-Pacific of Tokyo. 

The Chronicle has been undisguisedly hostile to the Japanese activities in 
China from the first announced intention of sending troops. The May 17th 
issue has a headline—‘“Fatal Results of Intervention,” over an article which 
quotes a forcible condemnation by the Oriental Economist. ‘The journal's 
editorial attitude is reflected in this closing paragraph in a leader of May 


24th: 

“It is not merely that Japan has, in diplomatic communications, implied 
that Manchuria is Japanese. She has, in practical fashion, demonstrated that 
the Fengtien troops have to obey her orders. There may be an excellent 
case for interference, but declarations of non-interference have been loud and 
fervent. They begin to look rather silly.” 

The Trans-Pacific, weekly edition of the Japan Advertiser, is less in- 
clined to censure the Japanese Government. In an editorial of May 19th 
space is devoted to “the Nationalist versions of the Tsinan affair” of which, 
it points out, “there are more than one,” and the following is the conclusion: 

“The Japanese Government has wisely made no reply to those wild 
charges. It is silent because it does not yet know. Tsinan has been in a 
state of deadly confusion for more than a week, and the evidence has to be 
collected and investigated. It is only too clear that the Nanking reports 
originate in an atmosphere where truth is of secondary importance and the 
great idea is to broadcast your accusations before the facts can possibly be 
known in the belief that ‘thrice blest is he who gets his lie in first.’ But the 
world has learnt something about Chinese propaganda methods in the past 
two years, and Tsinan is teaching it more.” 

The same journal has been publishing articles by a staff member, Dr. S. 
Washio, political writer, consistently condemning the Tanaka Government’s 
dispatch of troops to Shantung. The following is a sariple of Dr. Washio’s 


writing : 
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“Had the object of the dispatch of troops tod Shantung been to interfere 
in favor of Chang Tso-lin it couldn’t be approved on principle but might be 
more respected from the point of view of real politics than the silly professed 
attempt to protect less than 2,000 Japanese residents at an incommensurable 
cost. ... Had the protection been a pretext and the real aira interference,and 
had the unfortunate incident occurred out of miscalculation, the consequence, 
costly and damaging as it has been, could be borne with stoical silence. We 
can less easily reconcile ourselves to the idea that it was simply a foolish act 


and we are paying a fool’s price.” 


BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 
PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 
Proceedings of the Second Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Hono- 

lulu, 1927 
Edited by J. B. Condliffe, M. A., D. Sc. 

University of Chicago Press, 1928 $3.00 

The Institute of Pacific Relations was originated by practical men for a 
practical purpose—that of keeping Pacific relations peaceful. It has become 
one of the most important of those private agencies of international coopera- 
tion that give character to the twentieth century, distinguishing it from its 
predecessor era of nationalism and imperialism. Not that nationalism and 
imperialism are today mere historical souvenirs, but they find themselves no 
longer accepted as inevitable and infallible guides to progress, but checked 
by an invigorated, practical internationalism which attempts to measure the 
acts of states upon a social rather than an individual basis. 

The Williamstown Institute of Politics, the conception of President 
Harry A. Garfield of Williams College, was the prototype of the many insti- 
tutes which serve today a wide-spread clientele of adults interested seriously 
in public affairs. Williamstown regards the Institute of Pacific Relations 
as one of its most promising offshoots. In the Williamstown session of 
1927 an evening was devoted to reports of the second session of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck and Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, members, respectively, of the American and the British groups 
at the Honolulu meetings, were the rapporteurs and both spoke to an intensely 
interested audience. In the course of his remarks, Dr. Hornbeck rendered 
this estimate of “Honolulu”: 

“Was the Institute a success? To each inquirer the question must 
first be put: what is your criterion of success? The Institute costs less 
than it costs to destroy an old battleship in targent practice, about one- 
tenth of the cost of a first-class prize fight. It brought influential English- 
men and Chinese together in a forum where they could speak freely and 
frankly to each other. It made it possible for Americans to explain to 
Japanese face to face and as man to man that the question of Oriental 
immigration into the United States is not at present an issue in the 
United States. It enabled the Occidental members at least to get nearer 
to an understanding of contemporary Chinese, psychology and political 
thought. It took the majority of the members away from a strenuous 
routine in the orbit of their usual occupations and gave them a whole- 
some, healthful and instructive new experience which for most of them 
will mean broader views and better work.” 

Following Dr. Hornbeck, Mr. MacDonald, who, as he put it: “when in 
London walks a half-hour before breakfast each morning with the leader 
of His Majesty’s Opposition telling him how Great Britain in particular 
and the world in general ought to be run,” concluded his analysis of the 
Conference with these words: 

“The human race has lived through many stirring adventures and is 
now engaged in the most stirring of them all. After the fearful tragedy 
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of the Great War, it has started afresh to search for better ways to 

peace. One principle it feels certain about. Peace cannot be established 

by national organizations. It must be established by international organi- 

zations; and amongst those the Institute of Pacific Relations holds a 

unique place in the Pacific area. It is promising but there is the tre- 

mendous necessity not to exaggerate. There are interests which pull 
people together and then force them apart in war. The Institute is quite 
young. There is no certainty its promise will be fulfilled. But I think 

we are agreed that the Institute is promising, and if, as it grows older 

it is strengthened then I think it may help to make the Pacific Ocean and 

the great nations surrounding it a prosperous and peaceful community.” 

To a wide circle of deeply interested men and women in many countries 
the decision of the Institute of Pacific Relations to undertake the consid- 
erable task of publishing the extensive volume here under review, containing 
the proceedings and many of the papers of its second conference, will be 
highly gratifying. Although to the general reader the proportions of the 
book may appear somewhat encyclopaedic, the contents are of such a char- 
acter as to present a varied choice between interpretative discussions and 
documented papers presented by authorities. Within 220 pages one finds 
the discussions reported, while some 400 pages comprise the documentary 
materials which teachers, study clubs and writers are likely to find apt for 
their needs. The remarkably low price of the book should make it accessi- 
ble to all who are interested. 

The Conference was inaugurated with nine brief addresses by the heads 
of delegations on the positions of their respective countries in Pacific affairs. 
The Proceedings contain these statements as their first section. Then 
follow eleven summaries of round-table discussions, brought together by 
subjects. A third section provides the documentary materials, special reports 
and a few reprints of articles published since the Conference concerning its 
work. Appendices list the members of the Conference, the titles of mate- 
rials made available to them by the Institute, the Conference program and 
the constitution of the Institute. Eight maps and charts serve as illustra- 
tions and an adequate index completes the volume. 

A reviewer is scarcely justified in criticizing, favorably or otherwise, 
such brief viewpoint statements as those comprising the first section of the 
Problems of the Pacific. They were made by Mr. F. W. Eggleston of Aus- 
tralia, Sir Arthur Currie of Canada, David Yui of China, Sir Frederick 
Whyte of Great Britain, Mr. M. Sawayanagi of Japan, Miss Helen K. Kim 
of Korea, Mr. Walter Nash of New Zealand, Mr. F. C. Fisher of the 
Philippines and President Ray Lyman Wilbur for the United States. The 
several statements afford a helpful introduction to the round-table sum- 
maries. Each bears the hall-mark of the people represented, yet each dis- 
plays a consciousness of the other’s interests and a conciliatory attitude 
toward them. 

The principal work of the Conference was done in round-tables, which 
dealt with a considerable variety of topics: tariff autonomy in China, extra- 
territoriality in China, foreign concessions and settlements in China, foreign 
missions, population and food supply, industrialization and foreign invest- 
ment, immigration and emigration, diplomatic relations, international educa- 
tion and communication, Pacific mandates and the future of the Institute. 
This breadth of subject matter will at once strike the student as somewhat 
ambitious for a’ fortnight’s discussions, but it is noteworthy that these bien- 
nial conferences have a disinctive task which practically necessitates a sweep- 
ing agenda. They are by nature resuming or recapitulatory agencies not 
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dissimilar in function to the Assembly of the League of Nations. Other 
functions must be performed by the Council, the governing body of the 
Institute, still others by its committees and secretariat. As time goes on 
and the latter bodies develop the research work of the Institute and formu- 
late reports for the consideration of the Conference, the true significance of 
the Conference will be more evident and it will function with greater facility 
and self-assurance. 

Obviously the condensation of round-table interchanges must take away 
something of the human quality that makes the round-table especially attrac- 
tive as a method of discussion. But Dr. Condliffe has accomplished that 
primary task of the editor—to give the reader as much of the original dis- 
cussion and as little of the editor’s interpretation of what was said as pos- 
sible. Not every digest is so honestly done. Furthermore, we are permitted 
to feel much of the clash of opinion through the device of expressing 
national points of view though individuals are not quoted. Clarity and the 
careful ordering of materials so as to present a well-knit resumé character- 
ize all the summaries. There is much factual information as well as inter- 
pretation in them. Frankness and the moral courage to differ with another’s 
views are consistently apparent. The substantial character of the discus- 
sions is most impressive. Marginal annotations guide the reader through 
the argument and assist toward an easy location of particular points. 

The documents section of the book contains 33 papers on the various 
topics discussed in the round-tables, most of which show thoroughness in 
the gathering of information, while a number are irreplaceable. Among the 
latter are O. E. Baker’s Land Utilization in China, S. Nasu’s Problem of 
Population and Food Supply in Japan, W. J. Hinton’s Statement on the 
Effects of the Industrial Development of the Orient on European Indus- 
tries, D. K. Lieu’s China’s Industrial Development and others. Several 
papers by Professor M. J. Bau furnish a convenient and dependable collec- 
tion of data on the principal issues now foremost in China’s foreign rela- 
tions. There are valuable statements by Drs. Hodgkin, Hume and Fleming 
on the missionary situation. The report of the committee on permanent 
organization concludes the volume, with a brief statement of the activities 
of the organizers and secretaries of the Institute since 1925, including some 
reference to the sources of its revenues and the purposes for which they 
have been expended. 

Problems of the Pacific is a well-organized volume, suitable both for the 
library and as a text-book and providing for the latter purpose an excellent 
body of supplementary material. For the survey study of the field it covers 
there is no other work comparable with this one. Excellently bound and 
clearly printed, with wide margins and frequent subject-headings, it is easily 
read. That the response of the book-buying public will justify its publica- 
tion and insure the regular appearance of the biennial proceedings of the 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations is the hope and expectation 
of the reviewer. 

—Harold S. Quigley, Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota. 


CHINA, WHERE IT IS AND WHY 
By Thomas F. Millard 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1928. $2.75 

With almost thirty years of actual contact with the Chinese people and 
an extensive knowledge of the many problems that contemporary China is 
facing, it is not too much to expect from Mr. Millard a book that should be 
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informative as well as judicial in its criticism. The book under review 
attempts only to analyze those forces which were responsible for the social 
and political life of the Chinese for the last four or five years; but I must 
be frank enough in saying that such an analysis is well-nigh impossible if 
the author does not have the intimate knowledge of the Chinese people, 
which reveals itself on almost every page. The most remarkable feature 
of the book is, however, its balanced attitude and the absolute sanity of its 
tone. In discussing Chinese subjects of contemporary interest, it is difficult 
for a foreign observer not to have any preconceived notions, and frequently 
to call in facts that would justify these notions; but Mr. Millard is too 
accomplished a journalist, with too strong a sense of journalistic ethics to 
be addicted to any superficial treatment of this sort. Every statement in the 
book is carefully weighed and carefully considered. And every question is 
regarded from more than one point of view. The result is that if Mr. Mil- 
lard himself takes a definite stand, it is never dogmatic and is never 
oppressive. 

The book is, therefore, to be highly recommended to the ever-growing 
American public which is now taking more than a passive interest in what is 
going on in China. It is much superior to the many volumes that continue 
to be published on that extensive country. 

I am constrained to believe, however, that the book would have been even 
more effective if the concluding pages were not devoted to a discussion of 
the subject of intervention. This is really another indication of Mr. Mil- 
lard’s desire to present all phases of a problem, even though at times they 
may be irreconcilable. But the idea of intervention will always remain alien 
to Chinese thought. The determination of the Chinese people to completely 
reorganize their national life is now too patent to be doubted. It has already 
involved such tremendous sacrifices. Even if intervention may facilitate 
the realization of the desires of the Chinese, it is safe to say that, at any 
cost, they should like to see a stable and prosperous China the result of 
their own exertions. Besides, intervention elsewhere has been always a 
practical failure. It would be so in China. 

—H. H. Chang, Ph. D., Vice-President Kwang Hua University, Shanghai. 


POLITICAL MYTHS AND ECONOMIC REALITIES 
By F. Delaisi 
The Viking Press, New York, 1927 

M. Delaisi, the French economist, is already well-known in English- 
speaking countries by reason of his previous book, entitled “Oil: Its Influ- 
ence on Politics,” and of his contributions to the Reconstruction Supple- 
ments of the Manchester Guardian, in which he described the work of the 
Comité des Forges and its political implications. In the present book he 
draws together his reasoned philosophy concerning the interaction of poli- 
tics and economics. His theme is an elaboration of the thesis so brilliantly 
sketched by Mr. J. M. Keynes in the second chapter of his “Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace,” that modern economic organization has outgrown 
the nationalism of the nineteenth century. 

M. Delaisi sustains his theme with a wealth of illustration, historical and 
economic, his style is vigorous and epigrammatic and his attack often novel. 
If occasionally one hesitates to accept all of his sweeping conclusions, that 
is not to say that his main argument is not clear and convincing. In accord 
with modern political psychology as expounded for example by Wallas and 
Lippmann, Delaisi argues the impersonality of modern organization and the 
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necessity for the creation of political “myths” which will satisfy the mass 
of the people and evoke their loyalty. The modern “myth” of democratic 
nationalism he traces to various elements which are projected from the peas- 
ant life of an agricultural civilization—the “sacred soil,” the race, national 
genius and so forth. 

But, he argues, just as this myth of nationality was being fashioned, the 
economic basis of the modern world was profoundly altered by the advent 
of the machine leading necessarily to international economic life. Hence 
arises the great contradiction—‘‘Homo economicus acts internationally ; homo 
politicus thinks nationally.” It is this contradiction which was at the root 
of the causes of the last great war and it was the reassertion of the national , 
myth which turned the Treaty of Versailles into an instrument of economic 
destruction. 

M. Delaisi sees the elements of a new order appearing, however, in the 
rudimentary organs of international consultation which are appearing. The 
International Chamber of Commerce, the International Labor Office and the 
League of Nations are distinguished as the most important ; but behind them 
and driving them to effectiveness is the multiplicity of professional and func- 
tional associations which transcend national boundaries. 

Apart from its main thesis, the book is stimulating and provocative from 
many points of view. M. Delaisi’s interpretation of history, his account 
of the peace treaty, his scheme for basing a real peace upon an extension 
of the Dawes plan and many similar projects of his fertile mind are well 
worth pondering. His view of American economic progress while present- 
ing very much the same elements as those discussed by M. Siegfried in 
“America Comes of Age,” differs considerably from Siegfried’s in emphasis. 
The tw accounts may well be read together.—J. B. C. 

TOWARDS THE PEACE OF NATIONS 
By Hugh Dalton, M. P. (M. A., D. Sc. Econ.) 
George Routledge & Sons, 1928 

“Towards the Peace of Nations” is an important book. It is important 
because it is written in provocative and fearless style by one of the best 
known economists and Labour members of the British Parliament, whose 
viewpoint and suggestions, in temper with the attitude of a not inconsiderable 
section of the British public, are worth paying heed to. 

The quiet title does not adequately prepare one for the penetrating qual- 
ity of the contents. This is not a sentimentalist’s book. The author indulges 
in very little of the eulogizing of peace and anathematizing of war common 
to so many “Peace” books. He devotes his energies to a survey of the 
sources, which, in the post-war world are pointing towards future conflicts, 
and to an analysis of the mechanisms which, if perfected, may possibly be 
relied upon to defeat those monstrous forces inimical to society. 

Hugh Dalton has no need to be thunderous against the evils of war. In 
the opening sentence of his preface he says: “I am of that generation which 
during the Great War was massacred in droves upon the battlefields.” And 
further: “Like many millions of others, I served in the army and, unlike 
most of the best friends of my youth, I survived the war. It was the belief 
that politics, rightly handled, can put an end to war, which, more than any- 
thing else, drew me into the life of active politics when the war was over. 
It is this same belief which has made me write this book.” 

That last sentence gives the clue to his handling of many subjects. He 
writes his book as a Labour member would write it. He writes, too, with 
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conviction and clarity but with no vindictiveness, albeit with a courageous 
freedom of expression severely critical alike of new blunders and traditional 
errors in the conduct of the world. 

In his first chapter he surveys the world from a vantage point, “Nine 
Years From the Armistice,” and finds that “international peace still rests 
on quaking and insecure foundations.” Many of the factors which made 
the social and political order precarious in 1913 are lacking now. But there 
are new factors of uncertainty—the League of Nation, “. . . . at the 
lowest an important new piece of international machinery”; Soviet Russia 
and Fascist Italy; “. . . . each profoundly disturbing to some observers 
and wildly exhilirating to others”; the awakening East; problems of popu- 
lation and migration, “. . . . not new, but appearing today in new settings.” 

How these new factors may fit into the old accepted list of “Causes of 
War” he discusses in his second chapter under that heading. The discovery 
of genuine causes he considers the first essential step. There must be a 
rooting out and destroying of pretexts, which have served their war-making 
masters so ably in the past, and which, Dr. Dalton considers, savour of “the 
morality of a thieves’ kitchen.” It is fashionable today to regard nationalist 
and religious impulses as passé among modern causes of war, but though 
he agrees that economic impulses predominate in the modern world, yet Dr. 
Dalton points to the militant spirit of Mohammedanism and to the indubita- 
ble religion of Marx and asks “can we be quite sure that neither of these two 
bodies of adherents may not, if circumstances seem favorable, declare a holy 
war?” “For the moment,” he adds, “the Christians have a comforting pre- 
ponderance of armaments! . . .” As for nationalism, he quotes Bernard 
Shaw as saying “a healthy nation is as unconscious of its nationality as a 
healthy man is of his bones. But if you break a nation’s nationality it will 
think of nothing else but getting it set again.” These dangers may have 
largely abated in Europe, Dr. Dalton thinks, “but outside Europe, and espe- 
cially in the East, there are young nationalist movements which call for close 
watchfulness and a sympathetic response if they are not to bring forth 
future woes.” 

For all these causes the author does not, as one might have expected, 
regard socialism as the only and complete cure. Such a formula he holds to 
be too simple, and suggests the possibility that a Socialist State “if it were 
organized on a national basis, if the objectives of the foreign policy were 
bad . . . . might be an even greater danger to peace than the Capitalist 
States of today.” International anarchy is the most fertile ground in which 
the seeds of war-pretexts may be sown, and for remedying such a situation 
Dr. Dalton finds nothing adequate, short of practical and effective interna- 
tional organization, to replace the fragmentary governing of world society 
as it is today. Indeed, the main task of this book is to examine critically 
those forces tending towards the emergence of a World State, and to analyze 
such partial mechanisms as are already functioning or attempting to function 
in the world today. 

Although much of his preliminary thinking is concerned primarily with 
Europe he is nevertheless acutely conscious of the universal nature of war 
or peace and of the inevitable interaction of all forces, be they constructive 
or destructive, which find play in the theatres either of Europe or of Asia. 

In approaching the real problem of the World State, the League of Na- 
tions is subjected to a searching analysis and criticism. The author looks at this 
organization thus: “Between the pre-war international anarchy and a World 
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State, the League of Nations is a compromise and, perhaps, a transition. 
. . . . It is the most ambitious piece of international or interstate machinery 
which has yet been built and, as such, it deserves close and objective study.” 

In giving the results of his own study, the author exhibits scant patience 
with those critics of the League who object to it on traditional principles 
or whose objections are muddled and not specific. He has criticisms of his 
own—certain penetrating and cogent ones—but he makes them with a view 
to rendering more adequate this “ambitious piece of machinery.” His is 
not the attitude of one who condemns and turns his back, or who praises 
and sits back. “The choice,” he says, “is between letting the League grow 
and making it grow; between defensive timidity and constructive audacity.” 

He accuses the government of Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
of having “developed the technique of defensive timidity and obstruction to 
a wonderful pitch of efficiency,” and states that British policy has constantly 
blocked the work and growth of the League in every direction. He has all 
sympathy for constructive critics of the experiment, but he cries aloud 
against what he calls the “persistent stupid attempts to stifle hopeful begin- 
nings.” 

Chapters VI, VII, VIII and IX following, are concerned with the exami- 
nation of several means to peace—arbitration, disarmament in its technical 
aspects, and the system of security and sanctions which forms the present 
basis of the League’s plan for policing against war. 

“The case for international arbitration,” he says, “is self-evident” ; yet it 
continually needs demonstration. Humanity’s attempts to arm itself with 
security have continually been hedged about with fears and crippled by reser- 
vations and options. The numerous reservations and optfons in connection 
with the League’s covenant and the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague are carefully discussed with the possibility in mind of 
the early elimination of these sources of weakness. 

He then discusses at some length various suggestive proposals for the 
gradual accomplishment of disarmament on an international scale, pointing 
out the necessity for rigid attention to practical details and to the minimizing 
as far as possible of certain economic dislocations which will be the more 
or less inevitable concomitants of the cessation of arms manufacture. 

In discussing security and the means of achieving it in the modern world, 
Dr. Dalton asks the question: “Is the League afraid of its task?” The 
elaborate system of “sanctions,” whereby the League seeks to enforce obli- 
gations upon unruly members, has become progressively more elaborate and 
less decisive with distance from the original conceiving of the League Cove- 
nant. Dr. Delton discusses these sanctions, few of them of an idealistic 
tinge but perhaps unescapable in their practical details under the present con- 
stitution of the Tentative World State. In all of our mechanisms we must, 
at this stage of evolution, face bravely the practical fact of an unideal world, 
and our task, Dr. Dalton believes, is to make these mechanisms as thor- 
oughly effective for their purposes as it is possible to do. Hence, the regret- 
table necessity of sanctioning the use of military power on the part of League 
members against other member-nations who seek to evade their responsibili- 
ties in the Covenant. 

It is seen today with utmost clarity, he says, “that security can rest only 
upon a settled practice of arbitration in international disputes and upon all- 
round disarmament to the lowest possible point.”” Recent history has shown 
that competitive armament as a means of attaining security is monstrously 
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futile. In this process of enforcing arbitration, the author believes that we 
must make our choice between the system of restraint by military sanctions 
and the alternative of “the unrestrained fact of war” itself. 

Far preferable is the economic sanction, with the strong probability that 
economic weapons employed by member nations of the League through the 
League Council and directed against any aggressor will in most cases prove 
effective for the stopping of private wars. But still more important are the 
preventive measures provided for in Article II of the Covenant. Adequate 
perfection of devices designed to facilitate the emergency convening of the 
Council of the League, and greater stress to be laid upon the powers by which 
that Council might take steps to prevent imminent aggressions, is, in the 
mind of the author, essential if we wish to see the League of Nations grow 
into a genuine international instrument. 

All of these problems of security and sanctions are immensely compli- 
cated by the absence of a world power like the United States from member- 
ship in the League of Nations, he points out. In the event of a “public 
war” a new evaluation would have to be given to the moral status of neutral- 
ity. Would the United States be content with neutrality towards the com- 
mon enemy of peace? In the use of economic weapons of blockade, boycott, 
etc., would a nation ‘outside the organization of the World State agree to 
any curtailment of its own economic freedom in pursuance of the commu- 
nity plan of punishing a law-breaking nation? These are questions which 
introduce the dangerous X into every consideration of sanctions within the 
League of Nations as it is today constituted. They render more urgent than 
ever the importance of perfecting schemes of prevention in order that pen- 
alties and punishments need be the less frequently resorted to. It is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Dalton refers again and again to the vital importance 
of improving all forms of communications in this closely interconnected 
world, in order that we may check as early and as effectively as possible the 
evils of isolation and the consequent danger that a conflagration in any isolated 
area may attain proportions too vast to be aborted. 

Chapters X and XI are devoted to a consideration of international eco- 
nomic problems and to those problems connected with population and 
migration. The author speaks with disillusionment of what he terms the 
futility of the 1927 Economic Conference, measured by the results, but con- 
siders that conference an excellent symptom. He sees eventually a world 
economic organization as the outgrowth of the present tendency in state buy- 
ing and selling, and believes that successful economic conferences may well 
lead gradually to such an outcome. He believes that the existence of low 
labor standards in any section of the world is a fundamental cause of exploi- 
tation and war, and urges the world-wide application of minimum 
standards, attended by a prohibition of trade in goods produced under lower 
conditions of labor. 

This chapter on “World Economics and Labor Exploitation” likewise 
deals with the problem of mandates, and the author advocates an open door 
in all mandated and non-self-governing “backward” territories, in order to 
stop the scramble for distant possessions. He fears the danger of a narrow 
interpretation of the mandatory principle laid down in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and believes that the broad view of mandatory powers will lead 
inevitably to the formation of an International Civil Service. As for exploi- 
tation in the non-mandated but only nominally self-governing nations, he 
states that abandonment of the present doctrine of intervention on behalf 
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of the lives and property of nationals (“and here we touch one of the deepest 
economic roots of war”) is the first and most fundamental step in the 
direction of international peace. 

To the problem of overpopulation and restricted migration, the author 
gives less attention than do some writers in this field. These two bogies, 
he feels, have been to an extent overworked in all parts of the world—con- 
venient phrases used by politicians for answering uncomfortable questions 
posed either by their own constituency or by the outside world. “It is 
important,” Dr. Dalton says, “not to be hypnotized by phrases.” The 
undeniable residue of reality implicit in these questionable phrases is, he 
believes, soluble in the larger problem of world economic organization, once 
that too is in solution. The whole trend of the modern world is toward a 
stationary population, not toward an increasing one. Due to the operation 
of economic and other forces becoming more and more universal in society 
today, he points out that the very problem of over-population with its 
attendant migration troubles is destined, in time, to vanish. This is an 
interesting rebuttal to those who preach fearfully the coming flood-tide of 
humanity. 

In his final chapter entitled “Beyond National Sovereignty” Dr. Dalton 
sums up his whole thesis of the World State and re-examines his own 
critical analysis of those mechanisms in the world today which may be 
developed into a super-government. Will the League of Nations become 
this World State? It is already, he believes, undeniably the “rudimentary 
super-state to which its members have transferred, in some cases perhaps 
only half consciously, part of their pre-war authority ;” but this rudimen- 
tary likeness, this tentative authority, must become unquestionable. Dr. 
Dalton has given us an intelligent and constructive consideration of the 
League’s qualifications and disabilities, fitting it or unfitting it for this 
gigantic task, and has suggested possible means for transforming it into an 
adequate and effective instrument. 

The result is in many respects a brilliant book, and throughout soundly 
measured, with no scent of the sentimentalist or the fanatic. The forces 
upon which the author counts for peace are the growing powers of intelli- 
gence, public will, and clarity of mind. He counts, too, upon the strength of 
the labor and socialist movements over the world, and most profoundly of 
all upon the courage of Youth, “which holds the keys of the greatest inter- 
national of all.” —E. G. 
INTERNATIONAL ETHICS 
A Preliminary Report 
The Catholic Ass’n. for International Peace 
Paulist Press, New York, 1928 

The Committee on International Ethics of the Catholic Association named 
above is headed by Rev. john A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology and 
Industrial Ethics at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Ryan was a Conference member in 1927 of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The little booklet which his committee has compiled is, as the 
subtitle itself indicates, more of a guide pointing the way to fruitful study 
than a complete study in itself. It’s brief chapters are concerned with a 
consideration of the Moral Law in Relation to States, the Precepts of Justice 
and Charity in their bearing on neighborly relations between States, the 
Morality of War and the Promotion of Peace. 

Christianity, “being a supra-national religion, exercised a profound influ- 
ence in making the nations conscious of their common membership in the 
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family of humanity,” the writers believe. It was to the Catholic fathers 
that the world is indebted for “the first systematic work in creating a 
system of international ethics, or international law,” it is pointed out. 

In discussing Justice and the rights of States (self-preservation among 
them) exception is taken to the prevailing habit of according armed protec- 
tion to lives and property of nationals in disturbed foreign lands. 

Another of these “rights”—exclusion of immigrants—the study charac- 
terizes as “undoubtedly a violation of charity ... but it would probably 
be difficult to show that such a policy is against justice. Limitation of 
numbers is not necessarily contrary to either justice or charity.” It adds: 
“At the present time, immigration is a grave and urgent problem of inter- 
national comity.” 

Under “Charity” there occurs a discussion of “the duty to curb exces- 
sive patriotism.” Under the “Morality of War,” the writers find a place 
within the code for “a just war,” and state unequivocally that the pacifist’s 
assumption that all force is immoral “. . . finds no support in either the law 
of revelation or the law of nature.” Christ’s “sayings” in this tenor are 
“counsels of perfection,” but “not precepts,” according to the Catholic 
Church. However, “neither actual violation of national rights nor moral 
certainty about it, nor both combined, are sufficient to make war morally 
lawful.” ‘There must be brought into play a sort of measuring stick of 
“proportionate evil” before war is resorted to. 

The final chapter decides that “peace is feasible,” and that through 
education and other means, it is the duty of nations to work toward that end. 

Briefs —E. G. 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Proceedings of Second Bienniai Conference, 
Toronto, Canada, August 7-13, 1927 

This large volume, issued from the Headquarters of the Federation in 
Augusta, Maine, is a comprehensive record of the Conference procedure. 
At the World Conference in San Francisco in 1923 organization was 
effected. The first Federation Conference was held in Edinburgh in 1925, 
ag an second in Toronto last year. The third is scheduled for Geneva 
in , 

The volume has a foreword by Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
Federation, in which he states that the organization has no thought of stand- 
ardizing educational methods over the world, but “to offer an intelligent 
cooperation and helpfulness which will advance the cause in all countries, 
basing their advancement upon their own traditions.” 

The Report features one section devoted to the General Sessions, one 
to the sectional meetings on detailed subject matter, and one to Federation 
business, giving pertinent records and information. Mention is made of 
the gradual change in conference procedure and the recognized importance 
of ample time for deliberation in addition to prepared program material. 

Dr. M. Sawayanagi, leader in the Japan Institute of Pacific Relations 
until his recent death, was a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federation from its inception. The present volume contains a memorial 
reference to him. 

SHAO YU TIEN 
By Ch’en Héng-che 
In the Chinese 

A volume of collected verse, under the title “Tiny Drops of Rain,” by 
Sophia Chen Zen (Ch’en Héng-che), who was a member of the Chinese 
group at the 1927 Honolulu Conference. 
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SUN YAT-SEN’S VERMACHTNIS 

GESCHICHTE DER CHINESISCHEN REVOLUTION 
By Gustav Amann 

Kurt Vowinckel Press, Berlin 


The publisher’s announcement states that the author is a German engineer 
of long residence in China, a personal friend of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his 
family, and a friend and helper of the Canton regime. He draws the back- 
ground of the Chinese revolution “with a gentle hand and with philosophic 
objectivity,” says the announcement. The book has forewords by Dr. Karl 
Haushofer of the University of Munich, and Dr. Englebert Krebs of Frei- 
burg. 

CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS 
By Sir Frederick Whyte 
Oxford University Press 
Second and Revised Edition—1928 

A new edition of this historical review of China’s foreign relations 
published in June 1927 under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, London, for use at the Honolulu Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Following his sojourn in China during the Autumn and 
Winter of last year, Sir Frederick Whyte has added an entirely new treat- 
ment of Sino-Russian relations. 

EIGHTH YEARBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
A Record of 1927 

World Peace Foundation Publication 

Boston, 1928 

A comprehensive account, including a record of the World Court over 
the period 1922-28, with documents. 
PEKING THE BEAUTIFUL 
An Art Album 


Compiled by Herbert C. White 
Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai. Mex. $60.00. 


A beautifully bound album of 155 pages, 14 by 17 inches, containing 
exquisite ten inch photographic reproductions of the art beautiful of Peking, 
has come to our desk. The work, with seventy such studies and twelve 
colored prints, is a wonderfully attractive and valuable compilation. 

It is printed on hand made deckle-edged parchment in buff and bound 
in decorated silken tapestry. The whole work exhibits an especially fine 
piece of the printer’s art. There are complete descriptive and historic notes 
accompanying the art studies and the volume is fortunate in having an intro- 
duction by Dr. Hu Shih, leading philosophical scholar of new China. In 
this introduction Dr. Hu says, “I am convinced that such a collection of 
artistically prepared pictures as are appearing in this book will not only 
serve the purpose of introducing or further endearing Peking to her Western 
friends, but will also help the Chinese people to a fuller appreciation of the 
monuments of Peking as a most valuable part of, their artistic heritage.” 

The publishers announce a special introductory offer of $45 for the 
volume. It is put up in an attractive water-proofed box for mailing and 
orders may be sent direct to the Commercial Press, Limited, C-453 Honan 
Road, Shanghai, China. A copy of an attractive six-page specimen book 
may be obtained for $2.00. 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN CHINA 
1911-1927 
Foreword by Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. 
Association for Internationa! Understanding 
London, 1928. 1s 
This is a new compilation, up through December 1927, covering the 
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entire period of the Chinese Revolution. It consists of brief descriptive 
statements of events, date by date, without characterization or color. It has 
been checked by responsible sources and has a reputation for thorough 
accuracy. A valuable reference work. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Frank C. Atherton 
Star-Bulletin Press, Honolulu, 1928 

A pamphlet containing facts and reactions gathered by Mr. Atherton on 
his recent visit to Geneva, and of interest especially to fellow members of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
YOUNG CHINA 
By Lewis S. Gannett 
The Nation Press, New York, 1927. 25c 

An associate editor of the New York Nation gives in this interesting 
booklet the vivid account of his reactions to China—‘Unchanging” and 
“New”—as‘he met the seething multiplicity of that colorful land in two 
visits, 1926 and 1927. 


Magazine Notes 


The Chinese Economic Journal, published by the Chinese Government 
Bureau of Economic Information, Peking, has in its May number a long 
article by Boris P. Torgasheff on “Coal Reserves of North Manchuria.” 
This deals with the geologic survey of the reserves, the qualities, present pro- 
duction, home consumption, etc., and treats also the allied problems of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in relation to coal, other railways and railway con- 
struction in the area, and general metallurgical possibilities, with a summary 
of careful conclusions. 


Headway, the monthly review of the League of Nations Union, London, 
prints in its April 28th number an article by Professor C. K. Webster on 
“Tokyo, Peking and Geneva.” 


The China Weekly Review, Shanghai, May 5, has an interesting discus- 
sion of “Equality in the Chinese Customs Service.” 


The Edinburgh Review, April, has an article by Fred W. Eggleston of 
Australia on “Disarmament.” Mr. Eggleston, it will be remembered, pre- 
sented an interesting proposal for regional disarmament in the Pacific at 
Honolulu in 1927. 


New Japan, the journa! of the Japanese Student Christian Ass’n. in 
America, carries in its May number an article by Quincy Wright, Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Chicago, on “Some Problems of 
the Pacific.” In opening Prof. Wright states that his special justification for 
discussing this subject is the fact that he attended the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Honolulu last July. 

The journal also prints “An Approach to Better Understanding,” by 
Dr. Tomoyoshi Murai, which appeared in the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations for January 1928. 


The Pan-Pacific Worker, Australian Edition, is a new magazine begin- 
ning with April 1, 1928, and issued twice a month by the Pan-Pacific 
Relations Committee of the Australian Council of Trade Unions, Sydney. 
It is the Australian organ of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, set 
up following the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference in Hankow last year. 
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Beginning with its number 3, the journal is carrying a series of analytical 
articles on the Institute of Pacific Relations, by S. Carpenter. 


The Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, May, has an interesting article on 
“Cultural Baggage,” dealing with the effects of cultural influences which 
missionaries carry with them into foreign lands. 


The Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, May 15, carries an analysis of 
Siam’s Foreign Trade. 

The China Critic, Shanghai, May 31, has an article by D. K. Lieu, Chief 
of the investigation service of the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic 
Information, on Japan’s legal status in Shantung. Mr. Lieu is a member of 
the China Council of the Institute. The same issue contains an interesting 
appraisal of Sir Frederick Whyte’s visit to China in 1927 and a forecast of 
the usefulness of his present visit. 

This is number one of a new venture in the magazine world of China. 
The China Critic is an English-language review owned and edited by Chinese 
intellectuals. The editor is Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, who has a book review in 
this number of Pacitric Arrarrs and who is a member of the China Council 
of the Institute. The Editor’s foreword describes the venture as “dedicated 
to a better understanding between China and the other Powers,” and states 
that the owners are interested in “a representative publication independent 
alike of government control and popular prejudices,” which shall give “a fair 
presentation of all issues arising between China and the other powers and 
whose sole purpose is to be just to all, ready to defend China’s rights and 
equally ready to admit her shortcomings.” 


The American Journal of Sociology for May carries an article by Profes- 
sor William C. Smith of Honolulu on “Changing Personality Traits of Second 
Generation Orientals in America.” The same issue prints “Manipulating 
Public Opinion: The Why and the How,” by Edward L. Bernays. 


Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, July, prints in its special China Num- 
ber an article by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck on “China and Unilateral Treaties.” 


The Chinese Economic Journal for June gives first place to an article 
by D. K. Lieu on “Land Tenure Systems in China.” A. V. Marakueff, of 
the Far Eastern Bank, Harbin, writes on “The Export of Soya Beans from 
Manchuria and Its Financing.” 

Europiische Gespriche, Hamburg Monthly of Foreign Politics, for May, 
has as its leading article “Germany and the Arms Trade to China,” unsigned. 

The Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, May 26, carries an interesting article by the 
Japanese political writer, Dr. S. Washio, on “The Myth of Intervention,” 
dealing with the Government’s action in China, 


